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“Ivy  Green,”  plantation  childhood  home  of  Helen  Keller.  Birthplace  was  the  guest  house 
at  extreme  right.  These  houses  and  surrounding  acres  were  made  a  Helen  Keller  shrine 
on  June  27,  1952,  by  the  citizens  of  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  where  the  homestead  is  located. 


of  the  Blind.”  We  do  not  presume  to 
know,  but  we  wonder  whether  the 
change  was  accidental  or  deliberate.  In 
its  final  form  it  can  fairly  be  construed 
as  betraying  a  feeling  that  the  major 
relationship  between  the  two  kinds  of 
THE  RESPON.SIBILI  I  lES  organizations  is  one  of  conflict;  cer- 

OF  A  CRITIC  tainly  the  tone  of  the  paper  read  by  Dr. 

.Agencies  for  the  blind,  by  and  large,  tenBroek,  and  we  may  say  of  utterances 

accept  constructive  criticism  with  ap-  made  by  him  and  others  previously, 

predation  and  gratitude.  This  is  to  be  betrayed  that  feeling.  Unfortunately 

expected  precisely  because  the  people  the  paper  is  too  long  for  reproduction 

in  the  agencies  are  those  who  have  here;  nor  can  we  (nor  should  we)  take 

elected  to  devote  their  lives  and  abil-  up  here  the  answers  one  by  one  to  the 

ities  to  service  to  their  fellow  men.  long  list  of  specific  criticisms. 

These  statements  are  made  advisedly,  \Ve  accept  Dr.  tenBroek’s  introduc- 
with  the  sincere  purpose  of  placing  tory  statement  that  his  criticisms  are 

objective  fact  in  the  presence  of  exces-  made  without  malice  and  without  per- 

sive  criticism  of  workers  for  the  blind,  sonal  satisfaction.  The  reason  for  the 

Such  excessive  criticism  is  leveled  at  criticisms  was  stated  to  be  the  hope  for 

workers  and  agencies  for  the  blind  from  a  better  future  for  the  blind.  This  is  a 

time  to  time,  and  a  recent  instance  is  laudable  purpose,  and  we  believe  agen- 

typical.  It  is  referred  to  here  to  point  cies  generally  will  heartily  endorse  that 

up  the  need  for  caution  in  the  method  purpose  in  any  discussion, 

and  content  of  criticism  if  the  critic  The  invitation  to  Dr.  tenBroek  to 
desires  only  the  ultimate  good  of  the  discuss  the  subject  assigned  is  itself 

evidence  that  the  AAWB,  constituted 
The  instance  in  question  was  a  paper  as  it  largely  is  of  members  of  agencies 

read  at  the  Louisville  convention  of  the  for  the  blind,  is  receptive  to  varying 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  opinions  and  to  fair  and  constructive 

the  Blind  this  summer  by  Dr.  Jacobus  criticism;  above  all,  the  invitation  was 
tenBroek,  President  of  the  National  an  earnest  of  a  desire  to  co-operate  with 

Federation  of  the  Blind.  Dr.  tenBroek  other  groups  and  organizations,  in  w'ork 

had  been  invited  by  the  Program  Com-  for  the  blind  in  all  its  phases,  and  spe- 

mittee  of  the  AAWB  to  discuss  a  phase  cifically  in  this  case  with  the  National 

of  the  general  topic  of  one  session,  Federation  of  the  Blind.  The  latter 

which  was:  “What  are  the  critical  ques-  organization,  in  turn,  has  also  invited 

tions  on  which  there  is  a  division  of  various  agency  representatives  in  the 

opinion  in  the  field,  and  what,  if  any-  past,  as  well  as  since  the  Louisville 

thing,  can  be  done  about  them?”  The  meeting,  to  bring  their  views  to  it. 

title  of  Dr.  tenBroek’s  paper  as  an-  Six  speakers  were  listed  on  the  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  program  was:  “Organi-  gram  of  the  session  ,we  are  here  discuss- 

zations  of  the  Blind  and  Organizations  ing.  Each  had  by  prearrangement  been 

for  the  Blind — the  Problems  and  the  allotted  equal  time  with  the  others. 

Reasons  for  them.”  The  title  of  the  Then  a  prior  request  from  Dr.  tenBroek 

paper  filed  by  Dr.  tenBroek  for  the  to  be  piermitted  an  extension  of  his 

record  deviated  from  the  announced  time  allotment  due  to  the  anticipated 

title  as  follows;  “Organizations  for  and  absence  of  another  spieaker  was  de- 
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dined,  but  he  was  invited  to  file  a 
paper  of  double  the  originally  assigned 
length  to  be  recorded  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  with  all  others  if  he  wished.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  presentation,  when  it  became 
apparent  that  the  reading  time  would 
be  exceeded  the  Chairman  gave  a  time 
warning,  but  yielded  to  requests  from 
members  of  the  Convention  who  ob¬ 
viously  did  not  know  the  total  length 
of  the  paper,  to  waive  the  time  limit. 
Actually  it  consumed  four  times  the 
originally  assigned  time  allotment  for 
each  speaker. 

If  in  itself  this  was  not  a  doubtful 
matter  of  courtesy  to  a  program  com¬ 
mittee,  it  did  serve  further  to  suggest  the 
degree  of  lack  of  objectivity  in  which 
the  burden  of  Dr.  tenBroek’s  message 
was  cast.  For  in  the  main  the  paper  was 
an  enumeration  of  criticisms  of  agencies 
for  the  blind  and  of  persons  in  the 
agencies.  Whatever  opportunity  was 
inherent  in  the  scope  of  the  topic  for 
doing  so,  there  was  no  hint  of  criticiz¬ 
ing  organizations  of  the  blind  them¬ 
selves.  There  was  very  little  of  sugges¬ 
tion  of  circumstances  in  the  very  nature 
of  work  for  the  blind  which  might 
mitigate  the  harshness  of  the  criticisms. 
There  was  total  disregard  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  views  criticized  were 
expressed  by  persons  years  ago  and 
might  therefore  in  the  normal  course 
of  progress  and  experience  have 
changed  by  now.  Our  concern  then  is 
whether  or  not  the  attitude  which  one 
cannot  escape  in  this  paper  is  condu¬ 
cive  to  a  better  future  for  the  blind, 
and  further,  whether  or  not  the  blind 
themselves  could  be  rallied  round  the 
standard  of  attitudes  suggestive  of  ani¬ 
mosity  rather  than  of  conciliation  and 
of  friendly  and  sincere  disagreement. 

Let  it  be  stated  very  clearly  that 
there  can  be  no  arguing  the  fact  that 
agencies  and  persons  unfortunately  are 
guilty  at  times  of  shortcomings  such  as 


those  enumerated  by  Dr.  tenBroek  in 
his  long  paper;  sins  of  commission  and 
of  omission  on  their  part  are  surely  fact. 

It  is  not  to  condone  them  to  remember 
that  these  sins  are  a  part  of  all  human 
enterprise — and  that  encompasses  or¬ 
ganizations  for  the  blind  and  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  blind.  Nevertheless,  all  per¬ 
sons  of  integrity  will  not  only  deplore 
cupidity  wherever  it  is  found  but  will 
do  whatever  is  in  their  power  to  eradi¬ 
cate  it.  In  these  organizations  it  surely 
is  the  exception,  not  the  rule;  and 
justifiable  doubts  must  arise  in  any  ob¬ 
jective  mind  when  criticism  of  personal 
motives  assumes  the  proportions  exhib¬ 
ited  in  the  tenBroek  paper. 

There  can  be  no  serious  contention 
over  Dr.  tenBroek’s  statement  that  the 
blind  know  better  than  anyone  else  what 
their  needs  and  problems  are.  There 
might  be  at  least  room  for  disagree¬ 
ment  on  how  to  meet  the  needs  and 
solve  the  problems,  and  on  whether  or 
not  blind  people  necessarily  are  best 
equipped  for  the  task.  No  one  holds 
that  blindness  alone  qualifies  a  person; 
nor  is  blindness  a  quality  that  rules 
out  an  unfortunate  jjerson’s  propensity 
for  falling  short  in  purity  of  motive. 
Therefore  any  implication  that  one 
group  will,  per  se,  be  undefiled  and  the 
other  defiled  is  founded  on  bias. 

Let  all  who  criticize  remember  that 
social  consciousness  historically  has  had 
a  slow  development,  and  that  in  our 
democracy  we  may  still  advance,  that 
we  need  still  to  advance,  and  that  we 
have  already  made  great  strides.  To  get 
a  perspective  view  of  the  progress  of 
the  blind  toward  complete  integration 
in  our  democratic  society  we  must 
orient  ourselves  at  the  given  jx>int  in 
the  process  of  development  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  at  this  moment.  The 
most  rapid  progress  toward  the  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  for  the  blind  will  come  out 
of  co-ordination  of  the  forces  of  trained 
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40cial  workers,  experienced  specialists 
in  many  subjects,  and  the  vision  of  the 
blind  themselves. 

Another  recent  address  by  Dr.  ten- 
Broek,  this  one  to  another  audience, 
the  general  public,  over  a  national 
radio  hook-up  this  summer,  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  just  claims  of  the  blind  for 
recognition  as  normal  citizens  in  the 
American  scene.  It  is  of  acceptable 
length  for  publication  in  the  NEW 
OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND,  and 
we  are  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  present  it  in  this  issue, 
so  that  professional  workers  may  know 
the  approach  of  the  President  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  in 
this  instance.  There  is  little  if  any 
suggestion  in  it  of  the  personal  type 
of  criticism,  and  to  the  extent  of  the 
dignity  with  w'hich  it  points  out  some 
shortcomings  and  w'eaknesses  in  present 
programs  that,  in  part,  account  for 
much  in  the  way  of  still  unattained 
rights  of  the  blind,  it  is  constructive. 
Thoughtful  actual  and  potential  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Federation  will  feel  much 
less  fear  of  jeopardizing  their  own  in¬ 
terests  through  this  attitude  than 
through  one  which  provides  little 
chance  for  maintaining  a  united  front 
before  the  public. 


OUR  INTERPRETATION  TO 
THE  PUBLIC,  A  MORAL 
OBLIGATION 

Those  of  us  who  are  professionally 
engaged  in  developing  or  rendering 
specialized  service  to  the  youthful  or 
adult  blind  have  a  very  special  area  of 
interpretation  w’hich  we  are  obligated 
to  fulfill.  Most  of  us  are  agreed  that  the 
tendency  of  old  to  segregate  blind  per¬ 
sons  undoubtedly  was  motivated  by 
ideas  of  kindness  but  certainly  devoid 
of  intelligent  planning.  Most  of  us  are 


agreed  today  that  the  natural  desire  ot 
blind  people  to  be  with  their  families 
and  their  sighted  friends,  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  community  in  every  respect 
should  be  encouraged  and  imple¬ 
mented  through  training,  social  assist¬ 
ance,  and  work  opportunity  which 
points  in  that  direction. 

The  very  fact,  however,  that  we  have 
undertaken  these  objectives  through 
specialized  agencies  makes  it  appear 
that  we  too  frequently  emphasize  what 
is  different  about  blind  persons  than 
what  is  normal.  Those  of  us  who  are 
professionally  engaged  in  these  special 
programs  have  to  recognize  that  we 
are  representing  to  the  world  that  the 
blind  need  special  treatment  while  at 
the  same  time  we  beseech  the  sighted 
world  to  treat  the  blind  without  un¬ 
usual  or  other-than-normal  attitude. 
Even  attitudes  are  often  confused  by 
the  very  fact  that  we  win  support  for 
our  programs  because  of  the  public’s 
emotional  reaction  of  kindness  and 
sympathy.  When  we  tell  the  public 
that  the  blind  need  only  understanding 
and  that  sympathy  which  borders  on 
pity  is  unwelcome  then  we  must  be  oh 
so  careful  that  these  kindly  supporters 
really  understand  our  language. 

To  state  the  problem  and  the  obli¬ 
gation  is  not  enough.  Our  methods 
must  be  subtle  and  yet  determined, 
because  the  solution  will  come  only 
through  gradual  but  consistent  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  real  needs  of  the  blind. 
Oddly  enough,  these  real  needs  are  no 
different  than  they  would  be  if  the 
individual  were  sighted.  A  job,  a  home, 
and  the  right  to  be  a  citizen  will  come 
to  the  blind  in  that  generation  when 
each  and  every  blind  person  is  a  living 
advertisement  of  his  ability  and  ca¬ 
pacity  to  accept  these  privileges  and 
responsibilities.  Then  we  professionals 
will  have  no  problem  of  interpretation 
because  the  blind  will  no  longer  need 
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US  to  speak  for  them,  and  we,  like 
primitive  segregation,  will  die  away  as 
an  instrument  which  society  will  in¬ 
clude  only  in  its  historical  records. 

— M.  R.  Barnett,  in  a  talk  this  summer  to 
a  dinner  meeting  group  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Institute  on  the  Education  of  Blind 
Children. 


Jh  Zhisjssue 


Mrs.  Annie  B.  Faircloth  is  a  caseworker 
with  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
in  North  Carolina.  She  was  the  second  staff 
member  employed  by  that  agency  and  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  pioneering  in  work  for 
the  blind.  It  was  through  her  efforts  that 
the  Cumberland  County  Association  for 
the  Blind  was  organized.  She  served  three 
years  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Durham 
County  Association  for  the  Blind  before 
entering  her  present  work  in  a  rural  area 
where  she  serves  four  counties  with  large 
case  loads.  Since  graduating  from  the  North 
Carolina  School  for  the  Blind  she  has  re¬ 
ceived  post  graduate  and  social  work  train¬ 
ing.  Mrs.  Faircloth  believes,  like  most  pro¬ 
fessional  people,  that  the  rigid  training  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  actual  practice  of  her  pro¬ 
fession  has  been  of  great  help  in  prepar¬ 
ing  her  for  her  present  job.  She  served  as 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  North  Carolina 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  from 
1931  to  1950.  Besides  rearing  a  family 
(four  children),  she  has  found  time  to  write 
and  publish  a  volume  of  poetry,  “Rhyme 
and  Reason,”  and  also  has  written  many 
articles  pertaining  to  various  phases  and 
theories  of  the  blind  and  blindness. 

The  paper  by  John  W.  Jones  is  a  discern¬ 
ing  report  on  a  form  of  research  that  has 
yet  received  very  little  thought.  Mr.  Jones 
is  Consultant  on  the  Visually  Handicapped, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Salem, 
Oregon,  having  received  his  appointment 
there  in  1951.  He  is  described  as  a  mature 


student  who  has  an  excellent  background  in 
psychology.  In  his  paper  he  gives  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  a  valuable  new  method  of  work 
with  problem  blind  children,  which  will 
be  of  particular  interest  to  educators.  The 
study  was  made  at  Perkins  Institution  in 
1950-51.  Mr.  Jones  has  a  Bachelor  of  Sci¬ 
ence  degree  in  psychology  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon. 

The  President  of  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind,  Dr.  Jacobus  ten  Broek, 
is  an  Associate  Professor  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley,  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  California  State  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  Board.  The  address  published  in  this 
issue  was  prepared  for  and  broadcasted 
over  an  NBC  nationwide  hook-up  on  July 
12,  during  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee. 

Hulen  C.  Walker  is  Washington  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 
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Play  Therapy  and  the  Blind  Child 

JOHN  W.  JONES 


The  work  presented  in  this  paper  is 
but  the  beginning  of  greatly  needed 
research  to  establish  a  form  of  direct 
therapy  for  the  blind  child.  This  need 
is  perhaps  second  only  to  that  of  insur¬ 
ing  an  emotionally  healthy  preschool 
environment  for  these  and  all  children. 
Evidence  seems  to  be  accumulating  that 
handicapped  children,  and  possibly 
especially  blind  children,  are  subjected 
to  the  opposites  of  parental  attitudes 
(rejection  or  overprotection)  much 
more  frequently  than  are  physically 
normal  children,  although  statistics  to 
prove  this  point  are  at  present  un¬ 
available. 

While  dealing  with  these  children 
in  a  school  environment  one  is  re¬ 
peatedly  reminded  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem.  Marshall  Field  points 
to  the  need  as  follows,  “.  .  .  the  greatest 
crisis  in  education  is  the  threat  that 
American  schools  will  continue  to 
handle  increasing  numbers  of  emotion¬ 
ally  disturbed  children  without  being 
able  to  do  anything  about  the  prob¬ 
lem.”  (14)  There  is  good  reason  to 
suspect  that  this  situation  is  even  more 
acute  in  residential  schools  for  blind 
children  and  may  become  even  worse 
with  the  large  influx  of  youngsters 
blinded  very  early  in  life. 

When  this  experiment  was  started 
during  the  writer’s  study  at  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  in  1950,  it 
was  hoped  that  many  more  than  two 
children  could  be  included  but  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacles  arose  to  prevent 
this.  When  one  considers  any  pioneer¬ 
ing  work  he  is  tempted  to  make  sweep¬ 
ing  generalizations  no  matter  how 
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scanty  the  evidence.  Of  course,  one 
cannot  expect  to  make  valid  generali¬ 
zations  on  the  basis  of  two  cases,  but 
encouraging  indications  for  the  future 
success  of  the  method  have  emerged. 

What  is  Non-directive  Play 
Therapy? 

For  some  time,  about  the  only 
method  open  to  therapists  for  treating 
young  children  was  to  change  their  en¬ 
vironment.  The  parents  are  the  most 
vital  part  of  this  environment  and  if 
the  child  was  removed  from  their  in¬ 
fluence  to  a  foster  home  or  elsewhere 
the  treatment  was  considered  com¬ 
pleted.  The  parents  themselves,  of 
course,  frequently  underwent  therapy 
and  this  is  still  the  practice  whenever 
possible.  But  what  if  the  home  sub¬ 
stitute  fails  or  the  parent  is  uncon¬ 
cerned  or  unco-operative?  What  if  treat¬ 
ing  the  parent  alone  does  not  bring 
the  desired  results?  These  children 
may  be  dismissed  as  uneducable,  be¬ 
havior  problems.  They  may  struggle 
through  school  and  life  battling  with 
themselves  and/or  the  world  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Some  of  them  will  find  their  own 
way  and  make  a  contribution,  of  sorts, 
to  society.  Some  will  break  under  the 
strain.  Can’t  something  be  done  to 
prevent  this  social  loss? 

From  the  start,  child  psychiatry  has 
had  largely  to  forge  its  own  tools.  The 
therapeutic  methods  used  in  adult 
psychiatry  are  not  generally  used  with 
small  children.  Direct  discussion,  free 
association  and  hypnosis,  for  example, 
are  rarely  of  much  value.  The  use  of 
verbalized  insights  is  usually  beyond 
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the  grasp  of  the  young  child.  The  main 
treatment,  as  mentioned,  has  been  en¬ 
vironmental  change. 

A  much  more  recent  development 
has  been  the  increasing  tendency  to 
study  the  child  himself  (his  personality), 
and  to  attempt  to  resolve  his  difficulties 
directly.  Today  several  methods  of  play 
therapy  are  used  to  meet  the  challeng¬ 
ing  needs  of  the  maladjusted  young 
child.  Sometimes  therapy  is  confined  to 
groups  of  such  children  and  again  we 
find  group  and  individual  therapy 
combined.  Some  therapists  use  a  good 
deal  of  interpretation,  while  others, 
like  the  one  with  whom  this  paper  is 
primarily  concerned,  refrain  from  its 
use.  Methods  have  been  developed  and 
are  being  developed  to  help  these 
children  at  long  last — even  those  whose 
parents  are  unconcerned  or  unco-opera- 
tive.  Of  course,  it  would  be  ideal  if 
both  parent  and  child  coidd  receive 
therapy.  Miss  Axline,  however,  boldly 
states: 

In  fact,  many  of  the  children  in  this 
book  are  victims  of  parental  neglect 
and  rejection  and  mistreatment  and 
alone  they  worked  out  an  adjustment 
to  these  problems  which  are  just  about 
as  difficult  as  any  personal  problem 
can  be  (9). 

Play  therapy  as  used  today  has  two 
main  goals:  (a)  aiding  the  child  to 
overcome  his  difficulties  and  (b)  gain¬ 
ing  insight  into  the  nature  of  his  prob¬ 
lems.  The  inexperienced  therapist 
might  well  concern  himself  with  the 
former  and  leave  the  latter  to  the  highly 
skilled  psychiatrist. 

Xon-directive  play  therapy  is  based 
on  an  undying  faith  in  human  na¬ 
ture.  This  faith  stems  not  only  from 
theory  but  from  actual  work  with 
children.  The  assumption  underlying 
this  method,  which  is  never  betrayed, 
is  that  the  individual  has  within  him¬ 
self,  not  only  the  ability  to  solve  his 


own  problems  satisfactorily,  but  also 
a  growth  impulse  that  makes  mature 
behavior  more  satisfying  than  imma¬ 
ture  behavior. 

Selection  of  Clients 

It  is  quite  generally  agreed  that  the 
greatest  chance  for  successful  therapy 
lies  with  the  child  under  thirteen  years 
of  age.  Group  play  therapy  is  most 
beneficial  with  less  serious  cases,  es¬ 
pecially  those  involving  difficulties  in 
social  relationships,  whereas  the  deep- 
seated  emotional  problems  are  better 
handled,  at  least  at  first,  by  individual 
contacts,  .\verage  or  superior  intelli¬ 
gence  is  almost  certainly  helpful  but 
not  absolutely  essential  when  the 
method  does  not  involve  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

It  is  immediately  obvious  that  the 
services  of  a  psychiatrist  are  greatly  to 
be  desired  in  this  very  important  selec¬ 
tive  process.  The  field  of  play  therapy 
is  still  relatively  new  and  until  more 
follow-up  studies  have  been  made,  the 
decision  to  place  a  child  in  group  or 
individual  therapy  and  the  concomi¬ 
tant  treatment  of  parents  should  rest 
in  as  skillful  hands  as  are  available. 

In  the  nondirective  method,  however, 
the  child,  proceeding  at  his  own  pace, 
can  approach  traumatic  exj)eriences 
and  back  away  from  them,  to  return 
at  a  later  time  when  he  is  ready  to  face 
his  problems  better  prepared.  This 
makes  a  consistent  non-directive  ap¬ 
proach  a  relatively  safe  procedure. 

Use  with  the  Blind 

With  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
isolated  cases  there  is  no  record  of 
nondirective  play  therapy  contacts  with 
blind  children.  Recently,  however.  Miss 
Axline  and  several  others  have  begun 
to  do  exploratory  work  in  this  area. 
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As  one  scans  the  literature  about  the 
blind  there  is  an  occasional  reference 
to  instances  where  various  materials 
were  used  that  have  definite  thera¬ 
peutic  value.  In  the  selection  of  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  playroom  in  which  a 
blind  child  is  to  be  placed  the  first 
feeling  may  be  one  of  frustration  at  the 
“eye  appeal”  of  so  many  modern  toys, 
especially  the  plastics,  with  little  re¬ 
maining  of  much  value  to  the  sense 
of  touch.  Miss  Totman’s  remarks  take 
on  new  significance  in  this  context:  In 
the  main,  toys  for  children  should  be 
pleasant  to  touch,  appealing  to  the  ear, 
stimulative  to  manipulation  and  sturdy 
of  construction.  The  blind  child  is 
probably  even  more  destructive  than 
the  seeing,  both  willfully  and  through 
his  poorer  co-ordination,  accidentally. 
('9) 

I'he  criteria  mentioned  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  toys  for  these  children  exclude 
most  of  the  not  too  durable  highly 
colored  plastics.  A  point  that  is  obvious 
to  the  worker  with  the  blind  but  per¬ 
haps  not  so  apparent  to  the  newcomer, 
is  that  many  children  well  within  the 
legal  definition  of  blindness  have  a 
good  deal  of  useful  vision  remaining. 
Colored  objects  have  a  definite  appeal 
to  this  group. 

The  more  realistic  the  toy,  the  better 
it  is  for  use  with  the  blind  child.  It  is, 
for  example,  desirable  that  a  toy  bed 
have  a  wooden  frame  and  a  real  cloth 
cover,  that  dolls  should  be  clothed  and, 
if  possible,  have  detachable  limbs  and 
heads  while  still  fulfilling  the  criterion 
of  durability.  The  blind  girl  under¬ 
going  therapy  with  the  writer  com¬ 
mented  on  the  lack  of  clothes  for  the 
dolls,  “Maybe  the  store  didn’t  have 
any  cloth.”  The  need  for  realistic  toys 
is  again  evident  from  some  of  her  re¬ 
marks,  “Is  it  just  like  a  real  one?”  and 
again,  “Does  it  have  a  soap  dish  and  a 
hole  for  the  water  to  go  out  and  a 


stopper  in  it  just  like  a  real  bathtub?” 
She  attempted  to  construct  toys  to  fill 
this  need  from  blocks  and  clay. 

Puppets  are  usually  a  desirable  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  playroom  and  their  use 
is  not  ruled  out  by  the  factor  of  blind¬ 
ness  (i).  It  was  found  that  blind  pu¬ 
pils  expressed  considerable  satisfaction 
from  the  manipulation  of  puppets.  The 
writer  believes  the  sighted  must  be 
constantly  reminded  that  the  blind  may 
very  readily  resjMjnd  to  different  aspects 
of  a  situation  than  they  do  and  derive 
pleasure  from  some  experiences  which, 
at  first  impression,  might  appear  to  be 
impoverished  by  the  lack  of  sight.  This 
is  especially  true  with  the  use  of  finger 
paints.  A  teacher  using  finger  paints 
with  her  blind  pupils  puts  it  very 
plainly:  It  is  claimed  that  finger  paint¬ 
ing  makes  for  relaxation;  that  it  can 
have  therapeutic  value;  that  it  can 
accompany  creative  expression  in  lan¬ 
guage;  that  it  helps  to  strengthen  the 
co-ordination  of  the  movements.  .  .  . 
In  finger  painting,  they  can  feel  kin- 
aesthetic  movements  which  they  make. 
...  It  would  be  folly  to  discard  the  use 
of  finger  paint  simply  because  beautiful 
effects  fail  to  result  on  j)aper  (20). 

The  writer  found  this  to  be  absolutely 
true,  and  applicable  to  the  use  of 
crayons  to  some  extent  as  well.  The 
girl  undergoing  therapy  spoke  of  lik¬ 
ing  the  green  finger  paint  because  it 
was  “nice  and  thick,”  and  “I  got  a 
whole  mess  out  of  it  that  time!”  At 
first  she  was  timorous  and  inhibited 
in  its  use  but  soon  was  smearing  it  all 
over  the  paper,  table  and  her  arms  and 
hands.  She  spent  many  hours  using  the 
crayons;  “I’m  going  to  color  a  picture 
of  a  boy  and  a  girl  and  a  man  and  a 
woman.  .  .  .  The  next  picture  is  going 
to  be  about  three  little  toy  soldiers.  .  .  . 
I  want  the  boy  to  play  with  cars  and 
trains  and  trucks  and  I  want  her  (the 
girl)  to  play  with  some  dolls.  .  .  .  I’ll 
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color  the  mothers  in  three  places.  I 
want  them  to  talk  to  the  children.” 
While  it  is  possible  only  to  guess  at  the 
meaning  of  the  above  activity,  its  thera¬ 
peutic  effects  seem  probable  enough. 

The  controversial  issue  of  the  best 
size  for  toys  will  receive  little  treatment 
here.  I'he  writer  used  average  sized 
toys  believing  that  whether  or  not  these 
were  actually  best  for  the  blind  young¬ 
ster  they  would  be  of  the  same  size  to 
which  he  would  have  become  accus¬ 
tomed  through  past  experience.  All  the 
toys  in  the  playroom  should  be  of 
about  the  same  general  size  and  any 
toys  intended  for  use  together  such  as 
dolls,  doll  house  and  furniture,  should 
be  in  proper  scale.  Cutsforth  warns 
also  about  the  complexity  of  design: 

It  will  be  found,  likewise,  with  all  con¬ 
genitally  blind  children  that  the  ob¬ 
jects  to  which  they  are  most  attached 
and  that  seemingly  they  enjoy  most  to 
explore  are  those  with  simple  form 
and  contour  (13). 

Another  source  has  this  to  say  about 
displays  for  teaching  the  blind: 

It  has  been  found  in  actual  practice, 
that  if  a  group  of  children  are  to  see 
a  number  of  objects  within  a  regular 
class  period  (thirty  minutes)  not  more 
than  twelve  objects  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  observation,  both  because 
a  larger  number  cannot  be  observed 
by  a  group  of  five  or  six  in  a  shorter 
period:  also  because  the  well-known 
“museum  fatigue”  attacks  the  blind 
much  sooner  than  the  seeing,  with  con¬ 
fusion  resulting  (3). 

These  quotations  would  seem  to 
place  a  limit  on  the  number  and  variety 
and  complexity  of  materials  in  the 
playroom. 

Still  more  to  the  point  of  the  present 
discussion  are  the  remarks  of  another 
writer: 

Sufficient  material  to  handle  in  various 
ways  should  be  placed  at  the  disposi¬ 


tion  of  the  blind  child,  and,  again 
and  again,  his  attention  should  be 
called  to  these  objects — a  significant 
point,  which  in  the  case  of  the  seeing 
child,  is  entirely  superfluous  (12). 

How  can  the  therapist  be  sure  of  the 
reason  why  the  blind  child  does  not 
respond  to  a  given  object  in  the  play¬ 
room?  Has  the  child  forgotten  that  it 
is  there  or  does  he  have  no  need  or 
desire  to  use  it  in  his  play?  And  pos¬ 
sibly  even  further,  does  he  understand 
how  to  use  it  or  how  it  can  be  used? 
If  we  are  to  be  non-directive  the  latter 
question  must  be  phrased  “how  it  can 
be  used”  and  the  permissiveness  of  the 
situation  must  be  carefully  stressed 
when  explaining  the  use  of  any  object 
to  the  child.  But  how  often  should  this 
be  done? 

The  first  answer  is,  of  course,  that 
it  depends  on  the  child  in  question. 
In  group  therapy,  which  would  almost 
surely  include  some  children  with 
remaining  sight,  the  above  problems 
would  not  be  so  serious,  but  they  are 
quite  troublesome  in  the  individual 
contacts.  The  following  procedure  was 
used  by  the  writer.  The  child  was  taken 
around  the  room  and  was  told  the 
name  of  each  object  and,  as  he  handled 
it,  the  various  uses  which  some  people 
make  of  it.  This  period  of  orientation 
took  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
of  the  initial  contact.  The  child  was 
asked  to  move  from  one  object  to 
another  so  that  he  could  see  them  all. 
Once  on  the  fifth  contact  and  again 
later  with  one  case  and  much  later  with 
the  other,  the  children  were  asked  to 
name  all  the  objects  in  the  room  as  we 
were  walking  to  it.  In  every  case  this 
tended  to  directly  influence  the  be¬ 
havior  that  followed  in  the  playroom; 
as  a  general  rule  the  play  was  more 
evenly  dispersed  among  the  objects  in 
the  room  and  the  behavior  became 
more  exploratory  than  “therapeutic.” 
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When  the  girl  was  asked  to  name  the 
objects  just  before  her  twenty-fifth  con¬ 
tact,  the  following  first  half  of  the  play 
session  was  spent  talking  about  her  toys 
at  home.  She  then  picked  up  the  activ¬ 
ity  she  had  started  on  a  previous  con¬ 
tact  and  continued  it.  If  a  record  were 
kept  of  the  order  and  emphasis  each 
child  placed  on  the  items  when  asked 
to  recall  them,  some  clue  to  interpre¬ 
tation  might  be  found.  The  first  case 
mentioned  above  heavily  stressed  “that 
beautiful  pail  of  water!”  when  first 
asked  to  name  the  objects,  but  the 
second  time  this  received  only  slight 
mention. 

It  might  be  argued  that  if  an  object 
is  important  to  the  child  he  will  re¬ 
member  it  is  there  and  use  it.  The 
danger  in  this  is  that  emotional  needs 
change  constantly — especially  under 
playroom  conditions — and  what  is  an 
important  means  of  expression  at  one 
time  may  not  necessarily  be  so  impor¬ 
tant  at  another  time. 

The  Two  Blind  Cases 

The  reader  may  find  interesting  a 
few  of  the  experiences  of  the  two  blind 
children  who  underwent  therapy.  These 
excerpts  will  also  serve  to  demonstrate 
further  some  of  the  principles  of  the 
nondirective  method.  The  permissive¬ 
ness  of  the  situation  is  probably  best 
demonstrated  by  such  an  incident  as 
the  following.  The  child  was  sitting  in 
the  sandbox  playing  with  a  plastic 
automobile.  As  he  squeezed  the  car,  a 
cracking  sound  made  it  apparent  that 
it  was  breaking,  but  he  continued 
squeezing  it  harder. 

Therapist:  You  want  to  break  it? 
Child:  Yes.  But  what?  (pause)  But 

down  here  it’s  all  right!  (At  another 

time  the  same  child  was  becoming 

restless  with  inactivity.) 

Child:  What  are  we  going  to  do  now? 


Therapist:  You  want  me  to  tell  you 
what  to  do.  Is  that  it? 

Child:  Yes.  But  down  here  I  do  what 
I  want  to  do,  not  what  you  want  me 
to  do. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  the  therapy  room 
the  child  will  learn  to  take  responsi¬ 
bility  for  his  own  acts. 

The  opportunity  for  emotional  re¬ 
lease  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
other  child  in  the  incident  that  follows. 
Around  the  cottage  this  child  moved 
very  slowly  and  hesitantly,  rarely  mak¬ 
ing  a  sound.  After  playing  with  the 
crayons  for  a  short  time  she  suddenly 
rose  from  the  chair,  “I  want  to  do  the 
instruments  now.”  She  slapped  the 
tambourine  smartly  with  her  hand 
several  times  and  then  picked  up  the 
drum,  “Gonna  beat  this  now.”  She 
pounded  it  with  the  sticks,  pausing 
and  then  pounding  it  harder  and  harder 
until  finally  a  stick  flew  from  her  hand 
and  some  of  the  objects  on  the  table 
fell  to  the  floor.  At  each  pause  she 
would  laugh  almost  hysterically.  At 
last  she  knocked  the  drum  to  the  floor 
and  then  kicked  it  across  the  room  yell¬ 
ing,  “Whoooo!”  She  picked  up  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  paper  from  the  table  as  if  to 
continue  her  coloring  but  threw  it  back 
down  and  walked  directly  across  the 
room  to  the  other  table  and  started  to 
ring  the  telephone.  Six  contacts  later 
she  repeated  much  the  same  behavior, 
only,  after  knocking  the  drum  to  the 
floor,  she  located  it  with  her  hands, 
sat  down  and  jammed  both  feet  through 
one  side  of  it. 

Evaluation 

The  goal,  of  course,  was  to  release 
these  children  from  their  emotional 
bonds  so  that  they  could  function  at 
their  peak  capacities.  It  was  hoped  by 
some  that  they  might  reach  their  age 
level.  This  leads  the  writer  to  question 
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the  present  use  of  psychiatric  help.  The 
popular  practice  (not  just  at  Perkins 
but  frequently  found  wherever  this 
service  is  available)  is  to  wait  until  the 
individual  has  reached  a  point  where 
something  must  be  done  about  his  be¬ 
havior  and  then  call  in  the  psychiatrist 
and  expect  him  to  return  this  person 
in  a  very  brief  time  to  normality,  or  to 
diagnose  the  case  as  hopeless  and  then 
expel  the  child  as  an  incurable  behavior 
problem.  It  is  unreasonably  assumed 
that  behavior  which  has  taken  a  life¬ 
time  to  develop,  can  be  changed  in  the 
course  of  a  few  contacts.  This  is  un¬ 
realistic  and  can  result  in  nothing  more 
than  a  waste  of  time  for  those  involved. 

The  first  case  to  undergo  therapy 
was  selected  mainly  because  of  a  highly 
disturbed  attention  span  but  also  be¬ 
cause  of  other  behavior  anomalies  well- 
known  to  the  Perkins  staff.  When  ther¬ 
apy  was  begun  this  child  could  not 
concentrate  on  the  reading  process  for 
over  a  minute  or  two  at  a  time  and 
spent  most  of  the  time  aimlessly  ex¬ 
ploring  the  book,  table,  chairs  or  any 
other  objects  within  his  reach.  He  re¬ 
mained  in  kindergarten  two  years  and 
then  repeated  the  first  grade  in  the 
special  section.  During  this  period  he 
received  individual  attention  from  var¬ 
ious  teachers  and  Harvard  Class  cadet 
teachers.  His  social  adjustment  with 
his  age-mates  was  poor,  since  he  gener¬ 
ally  withdrew;  he  evidenced  decided 
mannerisms  such  as  rocking  and  es¬ 
pecially  hand  movements.  He  had  poor 
daytime  control  of  his  bowels  and  suf¬ 
fered  almost  repeatedly  from  nocturnal 
enuresis.  He  is  known  to  have  experi¬ 
enced  this  last  difficulty  at  home  also. 
This  boy  was  given  thirty-five  play 
therapy  contacts  (three  per  week)  be¬ 
fore  being  dismissed  from  school.  It 
was  hoped  that  more  intensive  psychi¬ 
atric  services  could  be  found  for  him. 

After  four  contacts  his  nocturnal 


enuresis  ceased,  although  an  occasional 
mistake  did  occur  later.  He  achieved 
complete  control  of  his  bowels.  During 
these  early  sessions  he  played  intensely 
with  the  pail  of  water  in  the  room, 
dumping  it  on  the  floor  and  holding 
and  splashing  it.  This  diminished  as 
therapy  progressed.  The  link  between 
this  water  play  and  bed-wetting  was 
quite  evident;  the  writer  was  able  to 
guess  successfully  two  instances  of  bed¬ 
wetting  by  behavior  in  the  playroom 
on  the  following  day.  .Another  pattern 
became  evident  when  he  insisted,  over 
a  span  of  many  contacts,  on  “cutting” 
the  therapist’s  hair.  It  was  later  dis¬ 
covered  that  having  his  hair  cut  was 
especially  disagreeable  to  the  boy,  caus¬ 
ing  him  to  sneeze  repeatedly  and  mak¬ 
ing  his  eyes  water  excessively. 

I'he  major  goal  of  therapy — increas¬ 
ing  the  attention  span — was  achieved. 
When  therapy  was  begun,  he  read 
practically  not  at  all,  but  at  the  end 
of  fourteen  contacts  it  was  reported 
that  he  read  six  and  one-half  pages  in 
one  sitting.  Just  before  dismissal  he  was 
able  to  concentrate  on  the  reading 
process  for  a  full  half-hour  without 
displaying  any  mannerisms  and  show¬ 
ing  good  control  of  the  mechanics  of 
reading  which  had  previously  given 
him  so  much  trouble.  The  writer  feels 
that  in  consideration  of  the  child’s 
mental  age  he  was  reading  above  his 
native  capacity. 

During  his  early  contacts  he  played 
very  much  alone  but  as  time  went  on 
he  drew  the  therapist  into  play  with 
him.  This  was  accompanied  by  attempts 
to  play  with  children  in  his  class.  He 
became  quite  rough  with  some  smaller 
children  which  caused  the  staff  some 
concern.  I'his  was  social  behavior,  how¬ 
ever,  and  is  evidence  of  some  progress. 
Some  other  interesting  signs  of  progress 
were  his  increasing  desire  to  know  of 
the  therapist’s  activities  outside  the 
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playroom,  taking  greater  interest  in 
his  surroundings,  and  the  change  from 
a  desire  to  be  led  everywhere  to  strong 
protests  at  having  to  take  the  therapist’s 
arm.  I'his  increasing  independence  was 
noted  by  his  parents  w'ho  .  .  just 
discovered  he  could  do  some  of  these 
things  for  himself,”  and  had  begun 
to  encourage  him. 

riie  other  case  is  that  of  a  highly 
withdrawn  girl,  who  on  the  rare  in¬ 
stances  of  attempting  to  speak,  became 
blocked  and  appeared  to  forget  even 
common  words.  She  was  frequently 
found  standing  or  sitting,  utterly  con¬ 
fused  and  crying.  She  walked  fearfully 
and  made  little  or  no  attempt  to  play 
or  talk  with  anyone.  When  faced  with 
a  confusing  situation  she  would  say 
nothing  to  anyone,  no  matter  how 
much  she  was  prompted.  She  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  hard-of-hearing.  She 
was  sometimes  found  sitting  on  the 
floor  in  the  middle  of  her  room,  motion¬ 
less. 

On  the  third  contact  she  played  with 
the  drum,  pounding  it  violently  and 
laughing  loudly.  As  mentioned  before, 
she  later  broke  the  drum  after  a  reck¬ 
less  session.  At  first  her  speech  was 
halting  but  as  time  w'ent  on  she  spoke 
rapidly  and  freely,  few  blockages  occur¬ 
ring.  On  the  sixth  contact,  this  girl, 
who  was  so  frequently  found  completely 
bewildered  in  the  much  more  familiar 
cottage,  turned  from  one  of  the  tables 
in  the  playroom  and  walked  quickly 
and  directly  to  the  sandbox  with  the 
expressed  desire  to  explore  it.  At  first 
the  necessity  of  making  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  two  alternatives  greatly  confused 
her  but  later  she  easily  decided  for 
herself  such  things  as  what  she  wanted 
to  do  next  and  where  to  start  coloring 
a  blank  piece  of  paper.  At  first  she 
would  walk  silently  by  the  therapist’s 
side  to  and  from  the  room  but  after 
the  ninth  contact  she  wanted  to  run 


and  skip  most  of  the  way  back  and 
talked  of  many  things.  Her  teacher 
and  the  cottage  staff  reported  her  much 
more  outgoing  and  it  was  necessary  at 
times  to  quiet  her  when  making  noise 
in  the  cottage.  She  had  become  a  little 
more  independent  in  caring  for  herself. 
Her  reading  showed  very  little  improve¬ 
ment.  She  was  still  able  to  learn  only 
a  few  words  and  to  read  parts  of  pre¬ 
primers.  .\fter  fourteen  contacts  she 
was  seen  pushing  her  classmates  and 
pulling  their  hair.  Other  activities  evi¬ 
denced  an  increasing  desire  for  social 
contacts.  She  would  now  sjjeak  with 
others  for  a  limited  time  and  was  much 
happier  than  before.  In  the  past  it  was 
not  possible  to  get  her  to  talk  long 
enough  to  take  an  intelligence  test. 
After  some  therapy  the  writer  was  able 
to  administer  the  Interim-Hayes-Binet 
and  obtained  a  score  of  fifty-six.  W'^hile 
rapport  was  good,  the  school  psychia¬ 
trist  doubted  this  score,  emphasizing 
the  evidence  of  maladjustment.  These 
doubts  were,  perhaps,  fully  justified 
and,  while  there  was  considerable  evi¬ 
dence  of  feeble-mindedness  other  than 
the  test  score,  we  can  only  guess  at  the 
“true”  intelligence  of  this  girl.  Therapy, 
just  the  same,  had  permitted  a  tenta¬ 
tive  diagnosis  to  be  made  in  this  case, 
which  earlier  would  have  been  almost 
impossible. 

There  are  probably  several  reasons 
why  complete  success  cannot  be  claimed 
for  these  two  cases.  One  con  Id  well  be 
the  lack  of  experience  and  training  on 
the  part  of  the  therapist.  The  second 
is  that  of  the  intellectual  functioning 
level  of  the  two  children  involved.  The 
I.  Q.  of  56  for  the  girl,  and  that  for  the 
lx)y  of  71  before  and  75  after  therapy, 
might  well  cast  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  any  therapy  could  have  been 
successful.  Several  psychiatrists  have 
refused  to  take  this  boy  because  of  his 
double  handicap  of  blindness  and  low 
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I.  Q.  There  are  many  cases  on  record 
where  therapy  has  failed  with  low 
capacity  children.  Of  the  two  cases  in¬ 
volved,  we  might  conclude  that  the 
boy  benefited  more  from  the  therapy 
contacts.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
his  play  had  much  more  continuity 
and  seemed  to  show  more  symbolic  ex¬ 
pression  than  that  of  the  girl.  Whether 
this  can  be  attributed  to  the  higher 
intellectual  functioning  level  can  only 
be  conjectured.  Miss  Axline’s  article, 
“Mental  Deficiency — Symptom  or  Dis¬ 
ease?’’  is  pertinent  in  that  it  shows 
some  cases  of  low  vision  and  deaf 
children  whose  I.  Q.  scores  jumped 
from  twenty  to  thirty  points  after  play 
therapy,  while  others  showed  no  in¬ 
crease.  The  play  patterns  were  much 
the  same,  but  those  whose  scores  in¬ 
creased  showed  more  movement  and 
their  symbolic  expression  of  feeling 
through  the  toys  and  the  play  seemed 
more  marked.  None  of  Miss  Axline’s 
cases,  however,  had  a  pre-therapy  I.  Q. 
below  65.  (6) 

Another  point  to  consider  is  that 
both  children,  according  to  the  school 
psychiatrist  as  well  as  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  therapist,  were  very  highly  dis¬ 
turbed.  They  were  both  plagued  with 
deep-seated  emotional  problems.  The 
therapist  strongly  suspects  that  had 
group  play  therapy  been  available  to 
the  boy  when  his  social  desires  became 
evident,  the  outcome  might  have  been 
different.  Neither  case  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  complete,  and  further  con¬ 
tacts  could  well  have  strengthened  the 
gains  and  produced  more.  The  girl 
was  discharged  as  uneducable. 

Our  project  has  been  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  too  little,  coming  much,  much 
too  late.  The  therapist  was  allowed  to 
work  with  these  children  only  after  all 
other  means  had  failed.  It  was  not 
recognized  soon  enough  that  mental 
illness  tvas  the  major  cause  of  retarda¬ 


tion  in  the  boy’s  case  and  a  strong 
contributing  factor  in  the  girl’s  case. 
Such  delay  along  with  the  inadequate 
therapeutic  facilities  available  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  hamper  the  education  of 
children  everywhere  until  the  situation 
is  recognized  and  sincere  efforts  are 
made  to  correct  it.  These  two  children 
happened  to  be  retarded  in  school  and 
happened  to  be  so  emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed  that  finally  almost  everyone 
concerned  came  to  recognize  their 
plight.  But  there  are  undoubtedly  many 
children  going  through  the  grades  who 
are  working  far  below  their  full  ca¬ 
pacity,  too  busy  with  conflicts  and  frus¬ 
trations  and  the  'inner  battle  to  release 
the  self,  to  benefit  properly  from  the 
painfully  developed  educational  facil¬ 
ities  offered  them.  It  will  take  an 
aroused  teaching  staff  and  administra¬ 
tion,  driven  by  a  sincere  desire  to  de¬ 
velop  each  child  to  his  maximum,  to 
rectify  this  situation  It  will  take  hard 
work,  sacrifice,  much  experimentation 
and  study  to  find  the  most  appropriate 
methods.  Above  all,  it  will  call  for  an 
emotional  as  well  as  intellectual  accept¬ 
ance  on  the  part  of  staff  members  in 
residential  schools  and  elsewhere  of  the 
importance  of  the  mental  health  princi¬ 
ples  modern  science  has  set  down. 
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Helm  Keller  Shrine 

Established  in  Tuscumbia 

Among  the  great  personalities  of  his-  as  a  tribute  to  that  illustrious  person- 
tory  is  Helen  Keller.  School  children  ality,  a  tribute  in  which  Tuscumbia, 
throughout  the  nation  have  been  the  nation  and  the  world  join, 
taught  the  greatness  of  Helen  Keller,  Miss  Keller’s  72nd  birthday,  June  27, 
until  she  has  become  a  tradition,  a  by-  was  fittingly  designated  by  the  town 
word  in  the  annals  of  America.  It  is  through  E.  ].  Henninger,  President  of 
so  because  she  is  a  person  who,  in  the  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  as  Helen 
recent  words  of  The  Birmingham  News,  Keller  Day,  and  as  the  date  for  the 
“overcame  all  but  impossible  handi-  dedication  of  the  homestead,  which 
caps  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  world  consists  of  about  ten  acres  of  property, 
and  an  inspiration  to  humanity.”  on  the  extensive  lawn  of  which  stand 

Thanks  to  the  civic-minded  and  ap-  the  family  home,  and  the  guest  house 
preciative  citizens  of  Tuscumbia,  Ala-  where  she  was  born.  The  property  had 
bama.  Ivy  Green,  the  birthplace  and  been  recently  purchased  by  the  City  of 
early  home  of  Helen  Keller  in  that  Tuscumbia  for  the  purpose;  it  is  under 
city,  on  June  27  was  dedicated  as  a  the  care  of  the  Helen  Keller  Property 
shrine,  to  be  perpetually  maintained  Board,  Mr.  Dewey  L.  Wilson,  Chair- 
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man.  Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive 
Director  ot  the  American  Foundation 
lor  the  Blind,  represented  Miss  Keller 
on  the  occasion,  and  spoke  as  a  friend 
and  as  a  representative  of  Miss  Keller’s 
many  interests. 

I'he  day’s  celebration  included  a 
parade  and  barbecue.  I'he  dedication 
proper  took  place  at  4:00  P.  M.,  in  a 
program  reported  as  follows  by  the  Tri- 
City  Daily,  of  Sheffield-'ruscumbia-Mus- 
cle  .Shoals  City: 

“Highlights  of  this  afternoon’s  pro¬ 
gram,  framed  in  the  setting  of  an 
old-fashioned  Southern  barbecue  with 
all  the  trimmings,  was  a  musical  num¬ 
ber  by  William  C.  Handy,  native  of 
neighboring  Florence,  and  ‘father  of 
the  blues,’  himself  now  blind  and  the 
inspiration  for  a  foundation  for  the 
Xegro  blind;  an  address  by  M.  Robert 
Barnett,  Executive  Director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York;  and  an  address  by  William 
McGraw,  Executive  Director  of  Inter¬ 
national  Variety  Clubs,  which  organi¬ 
zation  bestowed  upon  Miss  Keller  re¬ 
cently  an  award  as  ‘the  outstanding 
humanitarian  of  the  year.’  Mr.  McGraw 
w'as  introduced  by  Paul  S.  Barrett,  re- 
jjresenting  Governor  Herman  Fal- 
madge,  of  Georgia. 

“The  program  opened  with  invoca¬ 
tion  by  Dr.  McCoy  Guthrie,  pastor  of 
the  First  Methodist  church,  of  Tuscum- 
bia;  John  B.  Hampton,  Tuscumbia 
tenor,  rendered  “The  Star  Spangled 
Banner;’’  Dewey  L.  Wilson,  chairman 
of  the  Helen  Keller  Property  Board 
and  master  of  ceremonies  for  the  oc¬ 
casion,  delivered  the  address  of  wel¬ 
come  to  which  Alabama’s  Lieutenant 
Governor  James  B.  Allen,  of  Gadsden, 
responded. 

“Members  of  Miss  Keller’s  family 
were  introduced  following  the  reading 
of  the  message  from  Tuscumbia’s  fa- 
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mous  daughter,  after  which  members 
of  the  Negro  Choral  Club  of  Sheffield 
and  Tuscumbia  sang  “Swing  Low'  Sweet 
Chariot”  and  “Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer” 
accompanied  by  Nancy  Robinson. 

“The  formal  dedication  of  the  shrine 
by  E.  J.  Henninger,  president  of  the 
Tuscumbia  City  Commission,  in  behalf 
of  the  City  of  Tuscumbia  took  place 
immediately  after  Professor  Handy’s 
rendition  of  “Those  That  Sow  In  Tears 
Shall  Reap  In  joy.”  A  moment  of  silent 
prayer  for  Miss  Keller  and  her  work 
was  solemnly  observed  just  before  the 
program  closed  with  benediction  by 
Rev.  D.  W.  Edwards,  pastor  of  Tus¬ 
cumbia’s  First  Baptist  Church.” 

Miss  Keller  sent  a  message  from  Paris, 
where  she  had  gone  on  a  previously  as¬ 
sumed  engagement  in  connection  with 
the  Louis  Braille  Centennial  celebra¬ 
tion,  in  which  she  said: 

“I  am  tridy  touched  by  the  warm¬ 
hearted  tribute  that  the  Helen  Keller 
Property  Board  of  my  home  town  are 
paying  me.  What  I  have  done  that  they 
should  erect  such  a  shrine  to  me  I 
cannot  imagine.  I  have  always  remem¬ 
bered  Tuscumbia  affectionately.  Its  as¬ 
sociations  with  the  precious  liberator 
of  my  mind,  my  parents,  my  little  sister 
and  brother — how'  can  I  help  cherish¬ 
ing  them  among  the  dearest  treasures 
of  my  memory.  It  gratifies  me  to  know 
that  Ivy  Green  is  to  be  restored  to  its 
old  beauty  and  richness  of  charm.  It 
is  a  source  of  regret  to  me  that  I  can¬ 
not  be  present  at  the  dedication  of  the 
shrine,  but  in  spirit  I  shall  be  among 
my  friends,  and  rejoice  in  the  revived 
loveliness  of  my  old  home. 

“To  many  friends  in  Tuscumbia  1 
Avish  to  extend  my  fondest  greetings 
and  to  assure  them  that  Ivy  Green, 
where  such  wonders  of  renew'ed  life 
befell  me,  remains  a  shrine  of  happi¬ 
ness  in  the  core  of  my  heart.” 
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The  Role  of  the  Blind 
in  a  Democratic  Society 


1  should  like  to  ask  you  to  join  with 
me  in  seeking  the  answer  to  what  may 
seem  an  easy  question;  Have  the  blind 
the  right  to  a  place  in  the  sun — or  only 
to  a  shelter? 

In  more  conventional  terms,  the 
subject  I  shall  discuss  with  you  this 
afternoon  is  the  role  of  the  blind  in 
a  democratic  society.  No  doubt  that 
sounds  like  a  simple  and  straightfor¬ 
ward  issue,  clear  enough  in  its  mean¬ 
ing  if  not  in  its  solution.  But  I  fear 
that  the  appearance  of  simplicity  may 
be  greatly  misleading;  and  so  before 
proceeding  further  I  shall  ask  you  to 
bear  with  me  while  I  attempt  to  clarify 
the  principal  terms  involved — the  big 
word  “democracy”  and  that  other  term 
“the  blind.” 

“Democracy”  of  course  means  many 
things  to  many  people;  and  no  doubt 
its  accents  and  implications  have  altered 
someAvhat  over  the  years.  But  after  a 
century  and  a  half  of  living  with  the 
idea  and  the  practice,  most  Americans 
would  probably  agree  that  whatever 
else  it  may  suggest  the  essence  of  de¬ 
mocracy  consists  in  four  indispensable 
guarantees  to  the  individual  citizen: 
the  guarantees  of  liberty,  equality,  op¬ 
portunity  and  security.  Full  member¬ 
ship  in  a  democratic  society,  that  is  to 
say,  entitles  the  individual  to  liberty 
in  thought  and  action,  equality  of  treat¬ 
ment,  opportunity  to  develop  his  po¬ 
tentialities,  and  security  against  the 
calamities  of  fortune  over  which  he  has 
no  effective  control.  The  withholding 
or  withdrawal  by  society  of  any  of 
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these  fundamental  rights  from  an  in¬ 
dividual  leaves  him  at  best  in  a  role 
of  probationary  membership,  or  second- 
class  citizenship,  and  to  that  extent 
refutes  the  practice  and  violates  the 
spirit  of  democracy. 

To  come  quickly  to  the  jjoint:  Some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
Americans  are  today  denied  fidl  mem¬ 
bership  in  their  society — restrained  in 
liberty,  forbidden  equality,  refused  op¬ 
portunity,  and  threatened  in  security — 
for  the  reason  only  that  they  are  blind. 
Moreover,  their  tragedy  is  heightened 
by  the  seeming  paradox  that  this  de¬ 
nial  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  is  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  a  society  motivated  wholly 
by  benevolence  and  for  the  most  part 
unaw'are  of  its  intolerance. 

This  brings  us  squarely  up  against 
the  second  of  our  crucial  terms;  “the 
blind.”  ^Vhat  does  it  mean?  According 
to  Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionary,  the 
word  “blind”  means,  first  of  all,  “sight¬ 
less.”  But  it  also  means  (and  I  quote) 
“2.  Lacking  discernment;  unable  or  un¬ 
willing  to  understand  or  judge;  as, 
blind  to  faults.  3.  Made  without  reason 
or  discrimination;  as,  a  blind  choice. 
4.  .Apart  from  intelligent  direction  or 
control;  as,  blind  chance.  5.  Insensible; 
as  a  blind  stupor;  hence,  drunk.  6  .  .  . 
made  without  knowledge  or  guidance 
or  judgement;  as,  a  blind  purchase.” 

The  word  “blind,”  then,  like  the 
word  “democracy,”  has  many  different 
implications;  but  as  this  list  of  W^eb- 
ster’s  so  graphically  reveals,  they  are 
virtually  all  implications  of  inferiority. 
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of  incompetence,  even  of  stupidity. 
Language  habits,  as  we  know,  arise 
simply  as  a  response  to  our  inarticulate 
thoughts  and  feelings;  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  of  the  greatest  significance  that 
society  has  come  to  speak  of  an  un¬ 
reasoning  choice  as  a  “blind”  choice, 
and  an  insensible  stupor  as  a  “blind” 
stupor.  Unless  something  is  done  to 
alter  drastically  the  habits  of  thought 
which  have  given  rise  to  these  expres¬ 
sions,  it  is  clear  beyond  doubt  what  the 
role  of  the  blind  must  be  in  society.  It 
must,  in  brief,  be  a  role  outside  society, 
or  at  best  on  its  outer  fringe:  a  role  of 
inferiority  and  assumed  incompetence: 
the  role  of  a  pariah  class. 

The  issue  before  us  is  not  whether 
the  blind  are  deserving  of  humane 
treatment;  they  are  getting  that.  The 
issue  is  whether  they  are  deserving  of 
human  treatment — consideration  as 
normal  human  beings  and  full-fledged 
citizens,  with  all  the  rights  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  which  that  entails  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society.  To  many  of  you  it  may 
seem  obvious  that  the  blind  have  a 
right  to  such  consideration.  I  have  still 
to  prove  that  in  fact  they  are  denied 
the  right:  that  with  regard  to  the  cru¬ 
cial  four  freedoms  of  democracy — lib¬ 
erty,  equality,  opportunity  and  security 
— the  nation’s  blind  are  the  victims  of 
a  policy  of  containment  and  their  efforts 
to  achieve  responsibility  remain  effec¬ 
tively  smothered  beneath  a  tyranny  of 
kindness. 

Years  of  research  in  the  field  of  re¬ 
habilitation  and  years  of  demonstra¬ 
tion  by  blind  individuals  have  estab¬ 
lished  that,  given  competent  guidance 
and  sufficient  opportunity,  the  person 
who  has  lost  his  sight  can  once  again 
make  rich  contributions  to  his  own 
well-being  and  that  of  his  community. 
Individual  blind  persons  are  today  suc¬ 
cessful  in  a  vast  range  of  jobs  in  indus¬ 
try,  commerce,  agriculture  and  the  pro¬ 


fessions.  I  personally  know  blind  people 
who  are  dairy  farmers,  chicken  farmers, 
rabbit  farmers,  potato  farmers,  beekeep¬ 
ers,  stenographers,  switchboard  opera¬ 
tors,  beauticians,  cabinetmakers,  radio 
repairmen,  machine  tool  operators, 
mechanics,  lawyers,  doctors,  engineers, 
university  professors  of  law,  philosophy, 
medicine,  mathematics,  businessmen, 
restaurateurs,  grocery  men  and  a  wide 
variety  of  salesmen.  One  blind  man. 
Dr.  S.  Bradley  Burson,  presently  attend¬ 
ing  our  National  Federation  conven¬ 
tion,  is  a  nuclear  physicist  doing  experi¬ 
mental  atomic  research  at  a  project  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  there  are  blind  people  in 
many  unskilled  or  ordinary  occupa¬ 
tions. 

All  of  these  examples,  however,  are 
individual  instances  of  success  hard 
won  over  almost  insurmountable  and 
altogether  unnecessary  obstacles.  For 
the  vast  majority  of  the  blind,  the  story 
is  quite  different.  If  they  seek  employ¬ 
ment  in  private  industry,  in  the  public 
service,  or  in  many  of  the  common 
trades,  callings  and  professions,  they 
will  find  the  door  of  opportunity  shut 
in  their  faces.  Their  own  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  ability  will  have  little  bearing 
on  the  treatment  they  receive.  Not  their 
ability  but  their  disability  will  hold  the 
attention  of  employers  and  governing 
boards;  and  not  their  disability  but  its 
false  concomitant  of  inability  will  de¬ 
termine  their  fate.  All  will  agree  that 
they  are  more  to  be  pitied  than  cen¬ 
sured,  but  more  to  be  censured  than 
hired. 

Recently,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
a  blind  man  was  denied  the  renewal  of 
certification  of  extension  of  authority 
to  practice  osteopathy  despite  the  facts 
that:  he  had  been  granted  a  license 
to  practice  osteopathy  in  the  State  of 
New  York  in  1919;  since  that  date  he 
had  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
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fession  in  the  State  of  New  York  to 
1941  except  for  a  period  of  two  years 
when  he  was  an  instructor  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  College  of  Osteopathy;  and 
despite  the  fact  that  at  least  eighteen 
affidavits  were  submitted  by  blind  per¬ 
sons  currently  successfully  practicing 
osteopathy  and  medicine  in  other  states. 

Recently,  a  young  blind  lawyer 
passed  Federal  civil  service  examina¬ 
tions  for  the  position  of  junior  legal 
assistant.  The  United  States  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Commission  removed  his  name  from 
the  register  solely  on  the  ground  of  his 
blindness  despite  the  facts  that:  there 
are  known  to  be  at  least  120  blind 
persons  successfully  practicing  law  in 
this  country;  and  that  the  blind  person 
involved  then  secured  an  appointment 
as  junior  legal  assistant  with  a  bureau 
of  the  Federal  government  not  covered 
by  the  civil  service  which  he  has  filled 
with  notable  success. 

In  cities,  counties  and  states  through¬ 
out  the  land,  similar  obstacles  are 
placed  in  the  path  of  blind  people 
regardless  of  their  competence  by  Civil 
Service  Commissions,  licensing  officials, 
governing  boards  of  trades  and  profes¬ 
sions,  schools  and  colleges.  Acting  on 
the  same  conception  of  blindness,  per¬ 
sonnel  managers  and  employers  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  generally  exclude 
blind  persons  from  employment  by 
applying  arbitrary  physical  standards 
which  have  no  relationship  to  the  tasks 
to  be  performed.  When  the  blind  turn 
to  individual  enterprise  as  a  solution  to 
their  employment  problems,  bankers 
and  other  lending  institutions  almost 
universally  treat  them  as  bad  risks. 

What  prevents  the  blind  from  prac¬ 
ticing  the  rights  and  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  membership  in  society?  Quite  simply, 
it  is  the  refusal  of  their  neighbors  to 
take  them  at  their  word  and  deed;  it  is 
the  reluctance  of  the  vast  majority  of 
.\mericans  to  relinquish  their  comfort- 
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ing  and  charitable  conception  of  the 
blind  individual  as  not  only  sightless 
but  helpless,  and  not  only  helpless  but 
hopeless.  Viewing  him  through  this 
ancient  stereopticon,  they  continue  to 
regard  him  as  finally  and  permanently 
disabled  despite  clear  evidence  to  the 
contrary;  and  with  the  greatest  good 
will  they  lead  him  by  the  hand  off  the 
busy  main  avenues  and  into  the  shel¬ 
tered  back  streets  of  society. 

Exclusion  from  the  main  channels 
of  social  and  economic  activity,  and 
thereby  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  self- 
support:  these  constitute  the  real  handi¬ 
cap  of  blindness  far  surpassing  its  phys¬ 
ical  limitations.  The  absence  of 
economic  opportunity  is  more  than  the 
absence  of  economic  security.  It  is  the 
disintegration  of  the  personality.  It  is 
men  living  out  their  lives  in  social  isola¬ 
tion  and  the  atrophy  of  their  productive 
powers.  The  curse  of  blindness  is  idle¬ 
ness — idleness  which  confines  the  blind 
to  the  sidelines  of  life,  good  players 
warming  the  bench  in  the  game  all 
should  play. 

When  this  groundless  discrimination 
against  the  blind  is  brought  to  an  end, 
when  employers  and  personnel  man¬ 
agers  seek  and  accept  the  talent  and 
labor  of  the  blind  on  a  rational  rather 
than  an  arbitrary  basis,  when  the  blind 
as  workers  are  evaluated  on  their  indi¬ 
vidual  merits  rather  than  supposed  class 
demerits,  government,  industry  and  the 
public  will  soon  come  to  acknowledge 
the  great  contribution  which  the  blind 
men  and  women  of  America  have 
been  waiting  to  make  to  the  nation’s 
economy. 

It  will  perhaps  be  objected  at  this 
point  that  the  picture  has  been  over¬ 
drawn;  that  the  blind  of  America  are 
not  any  longer  condemned  to  a  total 
isolation  without  aid  and  without  com¬ 
fort.  For  have  we  not,  through  our 
government,  established  a  variety  of 
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welfare  and  rehabilitation  programs? 
We  have  indeedl  But  it  is  precisely 
at  this  level,  unfortunately,  that  we 
encounter  still  another  real  tragedy  in 
the  situation  of  the  blind.  For  the  per¬ 
vasive  social  stereotype  of  blindness  as 
incompetence  and  inferiority  is  accu¬ 
rately  reflected  in  these  programs. 
Instead  of  helping  the  blind  man  to 
escape  the  deadly  inertia  of  emotional, 
social  and  economic  isolation,  our  pub¬ 
lic  assistance  program  actually  rein¬ 
forces  that  isolation.  Instead  of  assisting 
him  to  become  psychologically  and  fin¬ 
ancially  self-reliant,  it  intensifies  his 
utter  dependence  on  others.  The  per¬ 
vasive  assumption  of  incompetence  also 
underlies  and  qualifies  most  rehabilita¬ 
tion  work  for  the  blind.  Case-finding  is 
almost  nonexistent,  and  counseling, 
guidance,  training  and  placement  are 
severely  limited.  .-Ml  too  frequently  the 
end  of  this  process  is  graduation  into  a 
sheltered  workshop.  Sidetracked  into 
these  literal  blind  alleys  by  his  training 
and  his  trainers  the  blind  client  will 
find  himself  at  last  at  the  dead  end  of 
the  road. 

With  the  reinforcement  of  depen¬ 
dence  by  the  public  assistance  program, 
with  the  custodial  treatment  by  rehabil¬ 
itation  agencies,  and  with  the  exclusion 
of  the  self-rehabilitated  blind  man  from 
industry,  commerce,  government  and 
profession,  we  have  come  full  circle, 
rhe  initial  shock  of  blindness  casts  the 
blind  person  into  what  by  all  scientific 
and  rational  standards  should  have 
l>een  a  transient  state  of  frustration 
and  insecurity.  But  the  general  public 
falsely  supposed  that  he  was  perma¬ 


nently  helpless,  and  treated  him  accord¬ 
ingly.  ^V^elfare  agencies  assumed  that 
he  was  incapable  of  employment,  and 
built  their  system  on  that  premise.  Re¬ 
habilitation  workers  considered  him 
limited  to  the  economic  back  streets, 
and  led  him  there.  Business  and  indus¬ 
try,  government  and  profession  pre¬ 
judged  him  and  found  him  wanting. 
And  the  blind  man  soon  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  these  attitudes  were  im¬ 
possible  to  fight,  and  finally,  that  they 
were  true. 

The  four  great  rights  of  liberty, 
equality,  opportunity  and  security  have 
gained  a  firm  foothold  in  the  ideolog¬ 
ical  structure  of  .American  democracy. 
With  respect  to  the  blind,  however,  as 
our  analysis  has  shown,  they  are  more 
honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance. 

We,  the  blind  people  in  the  Federa¬ 
tion,  ask  that  the  blind  be  given  the 
liberty  of  action  which  is  the  ground¬ 
work  of  human  dignity;  the  equality  of 
treatment  which  is  indispensable  to 
self-support;  the  security  of  mind  and 
body  which  is  necessary  to  their  rehabil¬ 
itation;  and  the  full  degree  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  will  enable  them  to  prove 
their  economic  value  and  social  worth. 
But  neither  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  nor  any  other  organization 
can  itself  grant  the  rights  which  will 
restore  the  blind  to  a  role  of  full  and 
equal  membership  in  our  society.  Only 
you,  the  people  everywhere,  can  finally 
decide  whether  the  blind  of  .America 
are  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  sun — 
or  must  be  kept  forever  in  a  shelter 
in  the  shade. 
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International  Conference  Calls  for 
Wider  Role  for  Blind  Youths 


The  United  States  and  Canada  were 
represented  by  a  dozen  educators  of 
the  blind  at  the  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Educators  of  Blind  Youths 
in  Holland  this  summer.  They  were: 
W.  E.  Allen,  Superintendent  of  the 
Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  Austin, 
Texas. 

Col.  Edwin  A.  Baker,  Managing  Di¬ 
rector,  The  Canadian  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind. 

Rev.  Nelson  Chappel,  General  Secre¬ 
tary,  The  John  Milton  Society,  New 
York. 

Finis  E.  Davis,  Superintendent,  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Director  Emeritus, 
Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts;  Chairman  of  the  confer¬ 
ence. 

Miss  Kathern  F.  Gruber,  Assistant  Di¬ 
rector,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  New  York. 

Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion,  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Romaine  Mackie,  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Neal  F.  Quimby,  Superintendent, 
New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind, 
Alamogordo,  New  Mexico. 

Miss  Harriet  Totman,  Instructor, 
Classes  for  the  Blind,  Cleveland 
Public  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

H.  J.  Vallentyne,  Superintendent,  On¬ 
tario  School  for  the  Blind,  Brantford, 
Ontario, 

Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Director,  Per¬ 
kins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


Also  in  attendance  for  some  of  the 
sessions  was  Eric  T.  Boulter,  Field  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind,  of  New  York. 

At  an  early  session  a  feature  was  the 
election  to  honorary  membership  in 
the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind  of  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar, 
formerly  and  for  many  years  Secretary- 
General  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  London;  Mr.  George  L. 
Raverat,  European  Director  of  the 
American  Foundation  lor  Overseas 
Blind,  both  of  whom  were  present  to 
receive  scrolls  from  President  E. 
Baker  of  the  World  Council;  and  Dr. 
Helen  .\.  Keller. 

The  following  account  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  is  reprinted  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  .August  2,  1952; 

Special  to  the  Xew  York  Times. 
HiTZEN,  The  Netherlands,  .Aug.  1. — 
Delegates  from  thirty-four  countries  to 
the  hrst  International  Conference  of 
the  Educators  of  Blind  Youths — some 
of  them  sightless  themselves — urged  to¬ 
day  the  improvement  of  facilities  to 
integrate  blind  young  persons  into  the 
national  and  international  community. 

The  conference,  aimed  at  setting  up 
standards  for  worldwide  adoption,  was 
itself  a  demonstration  of  the  work  that 
the  blind  can  do. 

.A  sightless  British  interpreter  took 
the  speeches  in  braille  shorthand  and 
gave  swift  translations.  Many  of  the 
delegates  were  shown  to  their  seats  by 
volunteer  guides. 
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The  accent  of  the  meeting,  held  at 
the  Institute  for  the  Blind  here,  was  on 
the  idea  that  young  persons  handi¬ 
capped  by  blindness  should  not  be  too 
much  separated  from  the  community. 
This  motif  pervaded  the  w'eek-long 
discussions  and  the  resolutions  that 
were  adopted  at  the  final  session  today 
without  dissent  except  that  the  United 
States  delegates  in  two  cases  felt  that 
they  did  not  go  far  enough. 

One  resolution  that  aroused  spirited 
discussion  urged  that  in  countries  where 
formal  education  ends  at  a  fixed  age 
“there  should  be  opportunity  for  con¬ 
tinued  training  in  general  education 
which  will  provide  cultural  develop¬ 
ment  as  well  as  industrial  skills”. 

This  motion,  w'armly  supported  by 
the  United  States  delegation,  had 
stirred  some  opposition  among  the 
European  delegates  who  felt  that  blind 
young  persons  should  be  placed  in 
jobs  after  their  secondary  schooling 
had  been  completed. 

Recommendations  Adopted 

Other  resolutions,  in  the  form  of 
recommendations  to  the  Governments 
represented  at  the  conference,  asked 
that: 

The  pre-school  blind  child  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  “as  normal  a  growth  as 
possible”  so  that  “his  native  abilities 
may  be  developed  to  the  fullest”; 

Blind  children,  with  additional  hand¬ 
icaps  such  as  deafness  should  get  per¬ 


sonal  tuition  but,  when  possible,  “should 
return  to  the  normal  school  training 
or  employment  course”; 

To  teach  the  blind  child  of  average 
intelligence,  teachers  should  be  chosen 
who  meet  general  standards  and  have 
specialized  training  in  addition; 

Physical  education  should  be  a  com¬ 
pulsory  part  of  the  schooling  of  blind 
children  to  “counteract  unpleasant 
mannerisms  and  to  teach  natural  move¬ 
ment”; 

Blind  young  persons  of  superior  in¬ 
telligence  should  receive  all  possible 
assistance  to  acquire  a  higher  educa¬ 
tion  and  upon  its  completion  to  obtain 
commensurate  employment; 

Blind  boys  and  girls  should  be  in¬ 
tegrated  into  their  communities  and 
“care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the 
formation  of  ‘blind  islands.’  ” 

Salaries  of  teachers  of  the  blind 
should  be  increased  to  “attract  superior 
people”; 

The  child’s  “continued  relationship 
with  its  home,  parents  and  friends  can¬ 
not  be  too  strongly  emphasized”  and 
should  be  encouraged. 

The  conference  decided  to  organize 
itself  on  a  permanent  basis  with  this 
town  as  its  seat.  It  will  seek  affiliation 
with  the  World  Council  for  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Blind. 

Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Director  Emeri¬ 
tus  of  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
AV^atertown,  Mass.,  was  elected  honor¬ 
ary  chairman. 


Long  Select  Chair  Cane 
Machine-Woven  Cane  Webbing 
Reed  Spline — Handicraft  and  Basketry  Reed 
Reed  Flats  and  Ovals 

COMMONWEALTH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Gardner,  Massachusetts 

Buy  COMCO  American-made  Products  for  Quality 
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Louisville  Convention  of  A.  A.  W.  B. 
Acclaimed  as  one  of  Best 


One  of  the  largest  and  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  all  its  conventions  came  to  an 
end  on  July  4th,  when  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
adjourned  its  twenty-sixth  convention, 
at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  to  meet  again 
in  1953  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Actually 
registered  were  436  men  and  women 
engaged  or  interested  in  work  for  the 
blind,  representing  44  States,  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  At  times,  as  on  the  opening 
night,  and  during  a  mid-week  session, 
many  more  were  in  attendance,  for  on 
both  occasions  the  A.A.W.B.  and  its 
older  sister-organization,  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
met  together  in  joint  session. 

This  was  the  case  on  the  night  of 
Sunday,  June  29,  at  the  opening  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Brown  Hotel,  when  nearly 
800  workers  for  the  blind  from  both 
associations  met  together  at  a  meeting 
presided  over  by  the  famous  newspaper 
publisher,  Mr.  Mark  Ethridge  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  to  hear  addresses  of  welcome  and 
speeches  by  the  presidents  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  organizations,  Mr.  Roy  Kumpe  of 
the  A.A.W.B.  and  Mr.  Finis  E.  Davis 
of  the  A.A.I.B.  (and  host  to  the 
A.A.W.B.  meeting). 

The  general  sessions  got  under  Avay 
on  Monday  morning  in  the  form  of  a 
panel  discussion  dealing  with  some  of 
the  critical  questions  on  which  there  is 
a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  field, 
and  what  can  be  done  about  the  matter. 
Leading  off  was  Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek, 
President  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind,  who  delivered  a  long  ad¬ 
dress,  criticizing  organizations  for  the 


blind  and  social  workers  in  general, 
and  particularly  their  sighted  staffs,  for 
their  alleged  failure  to  foster  the  natu¬ 
ral  aims  and  aspirations  of  the  blind, 
both  program-wise  and  in  the  legisla¬ 
tive  field,  and  attacking  the  philoso¬ 
phies  of  those  who  have  found  reason 
to  take  a  position  which  runs  counter 
to  the  views  of  sf>okesmen  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  the  Blind.  Speeches 
followed  in  turn  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Wood, 
Mr.  Vaughn  Terrell,  Mr.  Lloyd  H. 
Greenwood  and  Mr.  M.  Robert  Bar¬ 
nett,  all  of  them  in  a  more  temperate 
though  not  the  less  aggressive  style, 
each  pointing  up  areas  in  which  we 
should  seek  improvement  and  areas  in 
which  there  is  room  for  better  co-opera¬ 
tion. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  and  continu¬ 
ing  through  Tuesday,  there  began  a 
series  of  group  meetings,  arranged  for 
the  benefit  of  those  special  interests 
whose  problems  needed  a  specialized 
type  of  review  and  discussion.  Included 
in  these  meetings  were  those  arranged 
for  the  following  groups;  Workshops 
and  Local  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  Re¬ 
habilitation  Specialists,  Home  Teachers 
and  Social  Workers,  the  Lay  and  Non¬ 
professional  Group,  Executives  of 
Agencies  doing  State-wide  Work,  Ex¬ 
ecutives  of  National  agencies,  Librar¬ 
ians  and  Publishers,  Business  Enterprise 
Specialists,  and  the  Standing  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Music.  Many  problems  were 
aired,  and  fruitful  discussions  ensued 
which  should  prove  beneficial  to  the 
members  of  these  groups.  On  Thursday 
afternoon,  a  representative  from  each 
of  the  groups  addressed  the  entire  con- 
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vention  in  general  session,  summariz¬ 
ing  the  actions  and  the  conclusions  of 
these  various  group  meetings 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  second  * 
joint  session  was  held,  this  time  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Kentucky  School  for  the 
Blind,  at  which  spokesmen  from  each 
organization  addressed  the  assembly  in 
what  all  are  agreed  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  best  of  all  the  sessions.  Then 
followed  a  box  lunch,  arranged  through 
the  courtesy  of  Superintendent  Paul 
Langan,  after  w’hich  the  A.A.W.B. 
members  were  conducted  on  a  tour  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind. 

On  Thursday  morning  there  was  a 
second  panel  discussion,  for  which  the 
general  theme  dealt  with  the  question 
as  to  how  and  why  agencies  for  the 
blind  should  endeavor  to  assist  blind 
people  to  become  generally  independ¬ 
ent.  Speakers  included  Miss  Alarie 
Busch,  Mr.  Milton  Jahoda,  Miss  Ethel 
Heeren,  Mr.  Joseph  Clunk,  Dr.  James 
F.  Garrett  anil  Mr.  J.  M.  Woolly. 

In  the  evening  occurred  one  of  the 
convention  highlights,  the  annual  Shot- 
Avell  Memorial  Banquet,  during  the 
course  of  which  a  gold  medal  and  scroll 
— The  Shotwell  Memorial  Award — 
were  presented  to  Colonel  E  A.  Baker, 
Managing  Director  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  of  To¬ 
ronto  and  President  of  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 
This  aw’ard  is  given  annually  as  a 
token  of  esteem  and  appreciation  to 
that  individual  selected  for  an  out¬ 
standing  contribution  made  to  the  cause 
of  the  blind.  Mr.  L.  L.  Watts  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia,  served  as  toastmaster 
and  the  awards  were  presented  by  Mr. 
^^aurice  I.  Tynan  and  Mr.  J.  Robert 
.Atkinson.  Following  the  formal  pro¬ 
gram,  the  members  were  entertained 
by  the  158th  Armored  Center  Band  of 
Fort  Knox. 


On  Friday  morning,  Mr.  M.  Robert 
Barnett  reported  on  the  work  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
and  then  followed  reports  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  A.A.W.B.  and  from 
numerous  committees,  including  Audit¬ 
ing,  Necrology,  Board  of  Certification 
of  Home  Teachers,  Principles  and 
Standards,  Braille  Committee,  Com¬ 
mittee  on  .Adjustment  Centers,  Legisla¬ 
tive  Committee  and  Resolutions  Com¬ 
mittee.  Included  among  the  resolutions 
adopted  were; 

.A  request  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  make  current  best  sellers  available 
in  braille. 

Congratulations  and  encouragement 
to  the  citizens  of  Tuscumbia,  Alabama, 
for  making  Helen  Keller’s  birthplace  a 
national  shrine. 

Encouragement  to  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Blindness  in  their  program  of  research 
including  research  on  diseases  of  the  eye, 
and  to  the  agencies  and  workers  for  the 
blind  to  co-operate  with  and  support  the 
program  and  to  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  public. 

.A  request  to  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  to  promote  refresher 
courses  for  blind  employment  counse¬ 
lors. 

Disapproval  of  the  proposal  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  super  community  chest  which 
would  have  for  its  object  the  centraliz¬ 
ing  through  one  fund  and  one  appeal 
of  all  fund  raising  for  philanthropic 
organizations  throughout  the  United 
States. 

.A  request  to  the  National  Committee 
for  Recording  for  the  Blind,  and  all 
others  concerned,  to  co-operate  in  mak¬ 
ing  available  a  master  file  of  titles  of 
recorded  books,  and  to  accelerate  pro¬ 
duction  through  wider  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  any  group  or  individual 
able  to  make  an  acceptable  contribu¬ 
tion  even  though  to  do  this  might 
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require  some  modification  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  restricting  factors  which  tend  to 
hinder  more  rapid  production. 

The  convention  discussed  at  some 
length  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Principles  and  Standards,  in  which  was 
recommended  the  adoption  of  certain 
minirhum  standards  in  public  relations 
and  fund  raising.  The  matter  was  or¬ 
dered  brought  before  the  next  conven¬ 
tion,  following  the  circulation  of  the 
report  to  all  members  in  order  that 
they  may  have  time  to  study  and  ex¬ 
press  their  views  to  the  Committee, 


before  the  report  is  again  discussed  by 
the  membership. 

Finally,  the  members  discussed  their 
plans  for  the  1953  meeting  and  voted 
unanimously  to  meet  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  at  a  time  to  be  decided  by  the 
Board.  (Arrangements  have  since  been 
made  to  hold  the  Washington  conven¬ 
tion  at  the  Statler  Hotel  July  12  to  17, 
inclusive.) 

All  in  all,  it  is  agreed  that  this  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  our  con¬ 
ventions,  both  in  attendance  and  in 
program  content  and  interest. 

—A.  A. 


Workshop  Plan  Inaugurated  in 
Lojiisville  by  the  A.  A.  L  B. 


The  Forty-first  Biennial  Convention 
of  the  American  .Association  of  Instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  Blind,  which  was  held  at  the 
Kentucky  .School  for  the  Blind,  June 
29  to  July  3,  was  one  of  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  conferences  in  recent  decades. 

It  proved  to  be  the  largest  ,\..\.I.B. 
Convention  in  history,  measured  by 
total  registrations.  For  the  first  time  a 
workshop  type  of  conference  was  held. 
A  new  constitution,  with  a  broader 
base  for  voting  members,  was  adopted. 
Opportunity  was  provided  for  two  joint 
sessions  with  the  .\..A.W.B.,  meeting 
concurrently  with  the  .\..\.I.B.,  in 
Louisville,  and,  a  note  of  unplanned 
gaiety  was  added  one  forenoon  w'hen 
a  sudden  thunder-shower  sent  delegates 
out  of  the  tent,  used  for  general  meet¬ 
ings,  running  pell  mell  across  the  lawn 
for  the  surer  protection  offered  by  the 
Administration  Building. 

.An  invitation  from  the  New  York 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia  was 
extended  the  convention  and  favorably 


voted  on  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
I'his  will  bring  the  1954  conference  to 
western  New  York. 

I  he  retiring  President,  F.  E.  Davis, 
.Superintendent  of  the  Printing  House, 
turned  over  the  gavel  to  his  successor. 
Dr.  Xeal  F.  Quimby,  Superintendent  of 
the  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind. 
Other  officers,  elected  to  serve  with  Dr. 
Quimby,  are; 

First  Vice  President,  John  C.  Lysen, 
Superintendent,  Minnesota  Braille  and 
Sight  Saving  School;  Second  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  Robert  H.  Thompson,  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Egbert  N.  Peeler, 
Superintendent,  North  Carolina  .School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

The  new  Board  of  Directors  includes: 
Joseph  J.  Kerr,  Supervising  I'eacher, 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  Mrs.  Blanche  Dougherty,  Prin¬ 
cipal,  Oklahoma  .School  for  the  Blind; 
William  T.  Heisler,  Principal,  Blind 
Department,  Virginia  .School  for  the 
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Deat  and  Blind;  Donald  W.  Overbeay, 
Superintendent,  Iowa  Braille  and  Sight 
Saving  School;  and  Miss  Lillian  Ricks, 
classroom  teacher.  Blind  Department, 
Alabama  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind. 


What  is  a  Workshop? 

In  a  nutshell,  a  workshop  may  be 
defined  as  problem-solving  by  means 
of  group  thinking.  Formal  papers  and 
prepared  addresses  play  no  part  in 
a  workshop. 

Instead,  a  group  of  teachers  of 
mathematics,  for  example,  meet  and 
organize.  A  chairman  is  chosen  to 
serve  as  moderator  and  a  secretary 
elected  to  record  pertinent  observa¬ 
tions.  Teachers  are  polled  for  their 
preferences  as  to  what  is  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  This  material  is  then  sifted 
and  definite  problems  are  agreed  on. 

In  session  after  session  the  same 
group  of  teachers  attack  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  and  hammer  out  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  conclusions. 

Needless  to  say,  after  ten  hours  or 
more,  a  group  of  teachers  or  princi¬ 
pals  or  superintendents  are  bound  to 
bring  out  hard-headed,  significant  re¬ 
ports. 


The  conference  workshops,  thirteen 
in  number,  held  an  average  of  five  two- 
hour  sessions.  Summary  reports  from 
each  were  read  to  the  entire  convention 
and  will  be  available  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings. 

Following  is  a  listing  of  the  work¬ 
shop  groups:  Administrators,  Commer¬ 
cial  Arts  and  Typing,  Household  and 
Industrial  Arts,  Language  Arts,  Li¬ 
brary,  Mathematics,  Music,  Physical 
Education  and  Travel  and  Recreation, 


Preschool  and  Kindergarten  and  Pri¬ 
mary,  Principals  and  Guidance,  Science, 
Sight  Conservation,  Social  Studies. 

Robert  H.  Thompson  served  as  pro¬ 
gram  chairman.  The  convention  unan¬ 
imously  favored  a  continuation  of  the 
workshop  idea  for  the  1954  meeting. 
Work  has  already  been  started  on  the 
Batavia  workshops.  John  C.  Lysen  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  is  being 
assisted  by  Carl  Monroe,  principal, 
Alabama  School;  Harry  J.  Ditzler,  Head 
of  the  Music  Department,  New  Mexico 
School;  Mrs.  Arlene  Huckins,  Instruc¬ 
tor,  Oregon  School;  Miss  Elizabeth 
Carpenter,  Teacher,  Missouri  School; 
and  Miss  Josephine  Taylor,  Consultant, 
Special  Education,  New  Jersey  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind. 

The  Louisville  conference,  meeting 
next  door  to  the  Printing  House,  gave 
many  delegates  their  first  look  at  the 
manufacture  of  books,  records  and 
other  apparatus,  used  by  the  blind. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  convention 
that  concurrent  meetings  w’ith  the 
A.A.W.B.  strengthened  the  bonds  be¬ 
tween  the  two  professional  groups  and 
pointed  the  way  for  continued  co-oper¬ 
ation. 

Because  of  the  provisions  of  the  new 
constitution  and  the  workshop  type  of 
conference,  an  increasing  number  of 
teachers  are  certain  to  attend.  They 
will  be  accorded  greater  opportunities, 
too,  to  hold  office  and  participate  in 
the  management  of  the  conventions. 

During  the  two-year  period  just 
ended,  seven  regional  workshop  con¬ 
ferences  were  held  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  Some  of  the  topics  discussed 
were:  foot  travel,  music,  mathematics, 
and  the  slow-learning  child. 

-J.  C.  L. 
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HULEN  C.  WALKER 


Recent  Federal  Legislation 
Affecting  the  Blind 


It  has  been  several  months  since  the 
Washington  representative  reported  on 
Federal  legislation  affecting  the  blind. 
We  are  indeed  happy  to  state  that  four 
measures  dealing  with  some  phase  of 
work  for  the  blind  were  enacted  into 
law  during  the  second  session  of  the 
Eighty-second  Congress,  these  measures 
being  specifically  as  follows: 

The  first  measure  to  be  acted  upon 
by  Congress  was  S.  2677  “An  Act  to 
restore  to  seventy  pounds  and  one 
hundred  inches  in  girth  and  length 
combined,  the  maximum  weight  and 
size  limitations  for  appliances,  or  parts 
thereof,  for  the  blind  sent  through  the 
mails,”  which  is  now  Public  Law  308. 
This  measure  was  made  necessary  be¬ 
cause  these  privileges  were  inadvert¬ 
ently  repealed  by  the  Postal  Act  of 
1951.  The  measure  protects  the  mailing 
privileges  for  Talking  Book  Machines, 
braille  writers,  etc. 

The  second  measure  to  be  acted 
upon  by  this  session  of  Congress  was 
H.  R.  1499,  “An  Act  to  amend  the  Act 
approved  August  14,  1919,  as  amended, 
providing  additional  aid  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,” 
which  is  now  Public  Law  354.  This 
measure  increased  the  authorization  for 
appropriation  to  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  from  a  maximum 
of  $125,000  to  $250,000,  plus  the  per¬ 
manent  appropriation  of  $10,000, 
making  a  total  limit  for  possible  appro¬ 
priation  in  the  future  of  $260,000,  an¬ 
nually,  In  order  to  meet  the  increased 
cost  of  production  of  books  and  appli¬ 


ances  for  the  schools  for  the  blind,  the 
Eighty-second  Congress,  in  addition  to 
the  $125,000,  granted  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $60,000,  making  a 
total  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
*952- >953  of  $185,000. 

The  third  measure  enacted  into  law 
was  H.  R.  7231,  “An  Act  to  amend  the 
Act  entitled  ‘An  Act  to  provide  books 
for  the  Adult  Blind.’  ”  This  is  now 
Public  Law  446.  This  measure  takes 
from  the  original  bill  the  word  “.\dult” 
thereby  making  library  service  to  the 
blind  available  to  all  age  groups. 

The  last  measure  of  importance  to 
the  blind  enacted  into  law  by  this 
Congress  was  H.  R.  7800,  now  Public 
Law  590.  This  bill  raises  the  federal 
share  of  aid  to  the  blind  on  a  matching 
basis  to  a  maximum  of  $35.00  per 
month. 

This  increase  of  course  will  depend 
upon  whether  or  not  the  various  states 
take  advantage  of  the  increased  federal 
funds.  It  is  assumed  that  most  states 
will  do  so.  However,  some  states  may 
be  prevented  from  making  the  increased 
payments  because  of  maximums  set  by 
the  state  statutes.  In  this  event,  inter¬ 
ested  workers  should  make  every  effort 
possible  to  secure  the  repeal  by  the 
state  legislatures  of  the  maximums  as 
set  forth  in  their  state  statutes. 

The  other  section  in  this  public  law 
deals  with  the  exemption  of  $50.00  of 
earned  income  of  recipients  receiving 
grants  under  Title  X.  This  clarifies  the 
intent  of  Congress  insofar  as  the  exemp¬ 
tion  is  concerned.  It  provides  that  the 
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$50-0()  earned  income  when  earned  by 
a  recipient  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  under 
provisions  of  Title  X,  may  (until  June 
30,  1954)  and  thereafter  shall  be  dis¬ 
regarded  in  determining  the  eligibility 
for  any  other  person  receiving  grants 
under  Titles  I,  IV,  and  XIV.  This 
means  in  so  many  words,  that  the 
S50.00  earned  income  by  the  blind 
person  is  disregarded  under  all  cate¬ 
gories  of  public  assistance  involving 
federal  funds. 

We  are  indeed  disappointed  that  we 
were  unable  to  secure  action  on  other 
measures  affecting  the  blind  which  were 
before  Congress,  namely;  the  bill  to 
establish  a  temporary  National  .Advi¬ 
sory  Committee  for  the  Blind,  (H.  R. 
4079,  H.  R.  4212,  H.  R.  4605,  S.  1547 
and  S.  1714,)  and  the  amendment  to 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  (H.  R. 
6302) .  No  doubt  these  measures  will  be 
introduced  again  in  the  Eighty-third 
Congress  and  we  will  again  make  every 
effort  to  secure  passage. 


Appointments 


.Appointment  of  Mr.  Charles  P.  Tol- 
man,  engineer  and  veteran  research 
planner  in  technological  fields,  to  the 
position  of  Director  of  Technical  Re¬ 
search  and  Development  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  an¬ 
nounced  recently  by  Mr.  M.  Roljert 
Barnett,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Foundation. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Tolman  was 
another  forward  step  taken  by  the 
Foundation  as  it  completed  two  years 
of  intensive  study  in  preparation  for 
an  expanded  program  of  investigation 
and  co-ordination  in  the  development 
of  aids  and  appliances  for  the  blind. 
Mr.  Barnett  explained  that  while  Trus¬ 
tees  and  workers  in  the  field  have  had 
considerable  respect  for  the  technical 


.ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION 
FOR  THE  BLIND 


October  16  will  be  annual  meeting 
day  at  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  Lay  and  professional  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  corporation  will  meet  at  1 1 
o’clock  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  will 
meet  at  12  noon.  The  4  P.M.  session 
will  be  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
presentation  of  the  Migel  Medal  for 


outstanding  service  for  the  blind.  Two 
recipients  will  be  honored.  They  are 
Miss  Daisy  Fiske  Rogers,  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind,  and  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Watson, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation. 
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achievements  brought  about  by  de¬ 
partmental  staff  in  the  past,  it  had  be¬ 
come  evident  that  the  Foundation  must 
accelerate  its  entire  approach  if  the 
blind  are  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit 
from  the  almost  magical  technical  de¬ 
velopments  which  are  being  brought  to 
light  in  the  world  of  science  today.  In 
order  to  prepare  its  reorganized  pro¬ 
gram  to  take  full  advantage  of  all  sci¬ 
entific  progress,  the  Foundation  named 
last  year  an  advisory  committee  of  top¬ 
flight  technical  experts  who  have  been 
assisting  the  Trustees  and  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  in  laying  the  groundwork. 

The  new  Technical  Research  Direc¬ 
tor’s  first  task  is  to  complete  a  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  of  the  Foundation’s 
internal  technical  and  mechanical  facil¬ 
ities  as  well  as  to  enter  upon  a  thorough 
survey  of  all  outside  laboratory  facilities 
which  are  or  might  be  available  to  the 
Foundation  in  the  interests  of  the 
blind.  While  undertaking  this  prelimi¬ 


nary  survey,  Mr.  Tolman  also  has 
already  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
administering  that  division  of  the 
Foundation  which  has  to  do  with 
technical  research.  He  has  the  im¬ 
mediate  valuable  assistance  of  per¬ 
sonalities  well  known  to  the  blind 
and  workers  for  the  blind,  such  as  Mr. 
Charles  Ritter,  Mr.  Manuel  Powers  and 
Mr.  Martin  Sheridan,  key  members  of 
the  existing  technical  research  staff.  In 
addition,  he  will  have  the  supporting 
consultation  of  many  other  Foundation 
specialists  in  various  phases  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  blindness,  as  well  as  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill  of  members  of  the  advi¬ 
sory  committee  and  other  co-operating 
individuals. 

Reacting  to  his  first  few  days  of 
study,  Mr.  Tolman  said,  “Its  technical 
accomplishments  bring  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  the  cordial 
co-ojjeration  of  research  laboratories 
and  men  of  high  scientific  attainment. 


N.  I.  B.  —  Skilcraft  Children’s 
Handkerchiefs 

Silk  Screened  by  Blind  Craftsmen 

Four  designs  featuring  clowns,  trains,  numbers  and  letters  screened 
in  gay  primary  colors  of  red,  blue  and  green. 

The  handkerchiefs  are  of  good  quality  cotton,  1 1  by  1 1  inches,  with 
narrow  hemstitched  edges.  They  are  attractively  folded  four  to  a  card¬ 
board  box  with  acetate  lid. 

Wholesale  price  52^.  Retail  $1.00,  F.O.B.  New  York  City. 

The  minimum  order  to  be  accepted  is  for  one  carton  of  48  boxes.  It 
you  wish  to  see  a  sample,  a  single  box  may  be  purchased  for  60^  including 
prepaid  postage. 

N.  I.  B.  requests  you  place  orders  direct  with 
NEW  YORK  GUILD  FOR  THE  JEWISH  BLIND 
1880  Broadway,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 
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In  addition  to  having  served  four 
years  with  the  Armed  Forces,  Mr. 
Bianco  was  Assistant  Depot  Manager 
of  the  Spool  Cotton  Company,  the  po¬ 
sition  he  held  prior  to  his  appointment 
with  the  Foundation.  He  received  his 
B.  B.  A.  degree  from  Pace  College  in 
Accounting  and  Business  Administra¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Bianco  is  a  native  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  now  residing  in  New  York  with 
his  wife  and  small  daughter. 


Classified  Comer 


This  department  is  a  New  Outlook 
service  to  readers  who  wish  to  publish 
notices  of  positions  open  for  application 
as  well  as  those  who  are  seeking  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind 
or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
we  will  print  as  many  as  space  will  per¬ 
mit.  The  publishers  do  not  vouch  for 
statements  of  advertisers. 

We  also  will  print  without  charge 
miscellaneous  notices  of  interest  to  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  which  are  of  a  non¬ 
commercial  nature.  All  other  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  accepted  at  advertising  rates 
which  are  available  on  request. 

Address  all  correspondence  to:  New 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  ly  West  i6th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Position  open  for  an  Executive  of  small  school 
for  retarded  blind  children.  Write  to  New 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Box  i-A. 


A  WELL-ESTABLISHED  organization  serving  the 
blind  seeks  a  young  college-trained  person  with 
sight.  Other  qualifications:  ability  in  English 
and  in  general  literary  matters,  versatility  and 
an  interest  in  all  phases  of  work  for  the  blind. 
Write  to  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Box  z-A. 


A  COLORED  BLIND  man  desires  employment  in  a 
school  or  workshop  for  the  blind  as  a  chair 


caner  and  general  furniture  repairer.  Has  ten 
years  regular  teaching  expierience  and  twenty- 
two  years  in  private  business;  also  experience 
in  training  veterans.  References  supplied.  Ad¬ 
dress  F.  T.  Johnson,  1 105  Madison  St.,  Thomas- 
ville,  Ga. 


E.ASTERX  HOME  TEACHERS  TO 
MEET 

The  Eastern  Conference  of  Home 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  will  hold  its 
fourteenth  biennial  meeting  at  the 
John  Bartram  Hotel,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  from  October  1  to  Octo¬ 
ber  3.  The  opening  session  will  be 
at  8  P.  M.  on  Wednesday  October  1, 
and  sessions  will  continue  throughout 
Thursday,  wdth  a  banquet  that  evening, 
and  through  Friday  and  until  mid¬ 
afternoon.  All  Home  Teachers  in  the 
Eastern  states,  and  as  far  as  the  tip  of 
Florida  on  the  south  and  Ohio  on  the 
west  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
conference.  All  are  invited  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  Philadelphia,  and  any  others 
interested  will  be  warmly  welcomed. 


CONFERENCE  ON  MENTAL 
ME.\SUREMENTS 
A  two  day  conference  of  professional 
persons  interested  in  the  problems  of 
mental  measurements  of  blind  persons 
will  be  held  at  the  Michigan  School 
for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Michigan,  on 
October  16  and  17.  The  Michigan 
School  will  provide  board  and  room 
for  the  participants  at  a  nominal  fee 
as  far  as  the  facilities  of  the  school  will 
allow.  Eor  further  particulars  write  to 

Mr.  Wallace  J.  Finch,  Superintendent 
of  that  school. 


September,  1952 
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N.  I.  B.  —  1952  Skilcraft  Christmas 

Cards 

Silk  Screened  by  Blind  Craftsmen 

lo  gay  holiday  designs  screened  on  fine  quality  french  fold,  red,  green, 
blue  and  cream  stock. 

Packaged  in  an  attractive  acetate  box  this  assortment  of  lo  cards  whole¬ 
sales  for  50^  per  box.  Retail  price  $1.00,  f.o.b.  New  York. 

The  minimum  order  that  will  be  accepted  is  for  one  carton  of  24  boxes. 

However,  one  sample  box  may  be  ordered  for  inspection  at  60^  including 
prepaid  postage. 

N.  I.  B.  requests  you  place  orders  direct  with 

NEW  YORK  GUILD  FOR  THE  JEWISH  BLIND 
1880  Broadway,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 


Earn  More  with  Leathercraft! 


Have  you  looked  through  your  copy  of  our  1952  leathercraft  catalogue 
lately?  Over  150  articles,  designed  to  sell  to  the  general  public,  are  fully 
illustrated  and  described. 


You  cannot  have  successful  sales  without  a  sufficient 
variety  of  goods  to  sell.  Place  your  trial  order  for 
new  merchandise  today — and  have  it  in  time  to 
boost  your  holiday  sales  and  holiday  earnings. 


S.&S.  LEATHER  COMPANY 


Colchester,  Conn. 


Wallets,  keycases,  coinpurses,  ladies’  hamlhags  and 
shoulder  hags,  leather  and  plastic  belts  for  men 
and  women,  combcases,  cigarette  cases,  moccasins, 
suspenders,  gift  sets,  general  craft  supplies.  Free 
42-page  catalogue. 
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The  New  Outlook 
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